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INTERACTION BETOKEN PROSE STYLES AND LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN ARABIC AFTER WORLD WAR II 1 
Raji M. Rammuny 

Center for Research on Language- and Language Behavior 
The University of Michigan 



This article has lwo objectives: first, to review the prose literary 
styles used in literary Arabic in the period following the Second World 
War, and second, to attempt to explain the considerable relationship 
between these prose styles and the developments which characterize Arabic 
prose in terms of form and content in this period. 

This article is based on linguistic research sponsored by the Center 
for Research on Language and Language Behavior at the University of 
Michigan in the United States of America. The purpose of this study is 
to arrive at the linguistic developments which have occurred in Arabic 
prose in the last 30 years. The following participated in the study: 

Dr. Ernest McCaruS of the University of Michigan, Dr. Wallace Erwin of 
Georgetown University, Dr. Peter Abboud of the University of Texas and 
the writer of this article. This study was undertaken in accordance 
with scientific method; we first sent a questionnaire to professors 
spejializing in Arabic language and literature in the United States 
and the Arab world, requesting that they provide us with names of 40 
famous Arab prose authors who best represent the period after World War II 
and second, that they give the most Important works of each author they 
mention. The lists we received contained names of prose writers from most 
parts of the Arab world, as well as works representative of various types 
of modern Arabic prose* i.e., novels, short stories, plays, criticism, 

speeches, journalism, autobiography, and essays dealing with political, 
social and literary themes. Also included are works dealing with 
philosophy, history* science, art and religion which were written during 
this period. 

On the basis of these lists, vi chose 36 authors representing 12 
Arab geographical areas. We then chose one to three works of each writer 
in consideration of his importance, popularity and the literary subjects 
for which he is distinguished. We thus acquired d representative number 
of writers ^na works ; representing the period which we wanted to explore. 
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Our method of research is to analyze a minimum of 2,500 pages of 
prose and to categorize them in precise linguistic terms using a com- 
prehensive description of each sentence with its components as well as 
its vocabulary. A distinctive feature of our study is the utilization 
of modern methods and scientific apparatus in the analysis and compila- 
tion of the information needed for study. After undertaking the process 
of concise linguistic analysis, the analyzed products are fed into a 
computer, which thereafter gives us whatever grammatical constructions 
we want to study, after it categorizes and examines them for us in the 
manner desired. 

The prose writings whose analysis has been completed reveal to us 
that modern Arabic ptose falls into three style types. 1 should like 
to make it clear that these divisions are mere general izai ions . .since it 
is difficult at this point to decisively caLegorize the writers, or to 
designate distinctive criteria for each style. This is due to the 
amount of intermingling of these styles and the authors’ utilization 
of more t lian one designated si y 1 e , us will be seen later. Th e s t y J e s 
ar e : 



1. The modern simple stylo, in which simplicit- and freedom of ex- 
pression prevail. This style employs simple sentences ; nd structures, 
which include language that can ho easi'y understood by the public. 

The principle aim, here, is the l ree and full description of life's 
realities. It also utilizes, at tinea, words and expressions from the 
local dialect and from foreign languages, with the put pose of edu^atin 
the masses and serving their interests. Ihis style has become wide- 
spread today, especially among t young authors, In addition to recenL 
works of authors who wrote heiore Wot Id Wa< 11 and still write today. 
Examples: Yousuf Al-Siba'y, llisan Abdul Pudueus *nd Tawl'iq Al-lUh : r. 



K uS. sages: The first one 
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The second passage is from the book J ^ ^ " 

Am Free 1 by Ihsan Abdul-Quddous , pp . 53-54, 1958: 



?anaa h u r r a 1 1 



^_J-C L>_j — L> j _ <i>^o I — lL> a-* — Jo J 1 j->- i * L> ^ 

• J_8 dm*X_5 — s j JL3*_J 

? a-a — ^ ^ dim — 

oJljj C U>- JI I3 u.JI.aJ I ^Jl^, rn^JI o 

! L 5J^d 

a. J k.> * IjV — i ‘ S *-4 Lm 1 * * — fr ^ ; X-O i—> I — 

u 1 y* ) 



, l^LS; 






* <S-A— • UJi jj 

k . - & ^ — L> j — I {j** 




These two passages represent the long strides which this "simple 
style 1 has taken to reach the Intellect of the masses* through the use 
of simple and concise language. It should again bo noted that this 
type* of style utilizes vocabulary items and expressions from that local 
dialect and from foreign languages equally, for the realistic depiction 
of characters and events. Thus, it flows more smoothly and is easier to 
comprehend. 

2. The pure middle stylei where moderation in the choice of vocabulary 
items and in the construction of sentences is observed. The general aim 
of this style is to secularize and de-romantic Ize modern Arabic prose by 
ridding it of rhymed prose and other traditional embelifefettfAts while at 
the same time preserving a purely Arabic language which is almost free 
of foreign and dialectal elements. Since the proponents of this style 
are always seeking to create a balance between form and content, their 
works inevitably emerge unshackled by fanciful refinements of syntax, 
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weak Arabic constructions or loan-translations. Ihe promoters of this 
style comprise those who matured professionally before World War II 
(and continued writing afterwards) as well as those who have < eme onto 
the scene since then. Among them we find Taha Hussein, Mikhail Nuainy, 
Ahmad Al-Zayyat, Abbas Al-Aqqad, Maroun Abboud, Ahmad Amin, Mohammed 
Hussein Haikal, Suhail Idris, Nazik Al-Malaika Sati? Al-Husari and 
(in some of their writings) Najib Mahfouz and Mahmoud Taymour. 



Of this modern prose, distinguished lor its superb control of ex- 
pression and concern with content as well as form, the following two 
excerpts will serve as examples. The first is from Taha Hussein’s book 
" M Adi b 'Literateur' (p. 147,1961): 

i.UI 0 > Cl" 

I . C~S , , , , o , i o-a-4 * I tt, I j — ! I 'Lc i I V 




J UJ-* CM LS“" U- 4 

And from Najib Mahfouz’s " J-*-*- — * J 1 ^ — * 11 bay tun s ay y i ? u - s sumta- 
' House of ill- Repute' (pp, ?lb-Z19, 1965) is the following passage: 
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ur*J 



f .L^Ui 



•!*.« 



t dLa^a-J I 



~ ^1 _ 
-!»-ij - 



The most outstanding thing in these two samplings is the use of a 
purely Arabic medium capable of expressing ideas as well as feelings 
without being overcharged with erudite forms and abstractions and with- 
out, at the same time, being lowered to the use of a "street-level" 
dialect. The creators of this style appear to be trying to lift the 
standards of the reader, with respect to his spoken language, to this 
intermediate ''written 11 mode which they employ. 



In spite of the fact that most Arab writers of our time are 
endeavoring to simplify their language and render it intelligible to 
all, we still find this 'middle style ’ and its proponents to be gain- 
ing the most ground. Heading the aforementioned lists are the names 
of writers who now use this style exclusively, e.g., Taha Hussein, 
Miichail Ni aitny , Mahmoud Taymour, Ahmad Amin and Suhayl Idris. 

3. The grandiose style> whi :h is laden with formal embellishments 
and rhetorical niceties. This style is rife with metaphorical and 
figurati\e devices which serve to satisfy the author's desire for 
eloquence and pedantry. 




Although this style still follows the old model of rhymed prose and 
traditional rhetoric by its use of language replete with preciosities, 
hazy references and cliches, it nevertheless has not been unaffected by 
modern literary trends. This is apparent by the use of psychological 
and social analysis and precise description wherever necessary, as veil 
as the resolution and ambiguities through the use of punctuation marks 
without being tied down by prescriptive traditional rales. This style 
is characterized by its,use of traditional rhetorical devices, its 
tendency to revive passe forms fiom the lexicon of Classical Arabic and 
Its widening of the application of Arabic’s built-in derivational 
machinery. This style is not used to any notable degree today. Thus 
far, I have only come across one book which employs this style; a boo. 
by Mahmoud Taymour entitled ,f ^ "?as§axsiyyaa tu^!9is ruun , 

"Th e Twenty Personalities " (1969). The following two excerpts are taken from 
that book. In the first, Taymour describes Lutfi Al-sayyid (pp. 9-10) in the 
following manner: 

> <3 j J Aa « 1 j-A-t j £ 1 1 "d I 

* * * ^ — U, 1 t 1 "v d '*^4 * ^ J 

yj I yA jj J-J f jAA-J ^ {J- J I 

* lli ^Jj.J I ^ ^ _J I d — . ^ i ^ J I t — f ^ y * 

* L I I yS-J—) f ^y-4 ^ ^ Lf ^ — ■L*^*-* -lv>. yA 

* * V >x 4 -lx» 

£ * L I idlxjLj. ly — ) I * o-? — I I dJxjLj. {j-* £— J — tf * JlS ^ ^ j** 

G 
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6 ^ JLa y la 'w _C- <-lJ ^ J— C- I £ ^ — ® — J I * l- o->m ^ — £ 

u 1 J -^ 1 “ 



£ ciJ L ^ L AJb — L_: j 



i^Jl I JJ* O^J I jl 



U 



^ _. V — J 1 ^ f djJi — I ^ £ l — ♦Jj-t j~~ l — > * y J j_ j y ^ ^ y L S 1 j ^ 

• J^<x + Jl * j— j f <• jJ I ^Usjyl 

' • • d jew ly d-*>. l.*b d^. I 

J E — i_* ^ J L — (l^j * 1-wb- d-N — s £ ^ — j C * — « — ! I j t»> ^ —f y>- _j~f £ -I 



£ _^T 

jI lH 



In the second passage (pp, 41 - 42 ) the author describes the judicial 
attitude of Ahmad Amin: 
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I would like to repeat here that it is not easy to make "precise" 
correlations between these styles and the writers who use them; especially 
since we find that some well-known writers in our time write in two or 
more styles. Mahmoud Taymour, for example, sometimes eploys the grandiose 
style and sometimes the pure middle, while Najib Mahfouz, Tawfiq A1 -Hakim, 
and Halim Barakat use the pure modern and simple styles. These writers 
vary their style in accordance with the nature and requirements of their 
subject matter. 



After this general survey of contemporary prose literary styles, 1 
will move on to talk about the extent of the influence of these styles 
upon contemporary Arabic prose with regard to form and content. 1 shall 
begin with the developments in form as follows: 



1. Developments pertaining to vocabulary . These developments 
include the use of the following: 

a. Familiar Arabic vocabulary, such as the vocabulary ised bv 

Mahmoud Taymour in his book M c-. n ?assaxsiyyaatu„lf isruun 

It is a classical Arabic vocabulary containing nouns, adjectives, and verbs 
of rare usage, despite the fact that they are found within dictionaries, i.e. 

< j * L_iJ ( Ijw j <■ Li, Li I i jk < 

< < < fjj-* LL-wO t Lv * J Lx < i 

« j C / 

b. Colloquial Arabic vocabulary, which is chiefly found in simple- 
style writings especially in dialogue situations or discussions between 
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characters in a novel or play. The use of the colloquial has now become 
a matter of course among certain contemporary prose literateurs, for 
example: Ihsan Abdul-Quddous , Tawfuq Al-hakim and Yousuf Al-Siba'i. 

There are many examples of colloquial vocabulary and expressions in their 
novels and plays such as the above from Yousuf Al-Siba*i and Ihsan 
Abdu 1-Quddous . 2 



c. Foreign vocabulary, which lias become, after its Arabic! zation , 
more familiar and more common than its Arabic equivalents. This vocab- 
ulary consists of names of newly-appeared machinery and equipment, as 
well as certain scientific and technical terms. The use of this vocab- 
ulary depends on the type of style and the education of the writer. 

The users of the modern simple style, for example, employ it frequently, 
even though equivalents in Arabic arc widespread. Those who employ the 
pure middle style also use this vocabulary, but only whore its equivalents 
in Arabic do not give the precise meaning. Its use in the grandiose style 
is rare, however. The following selection from tht book '* j£,L^JI 11 
?al-Taa?id f The Man Who Returned * by the v/riter Khalil Taqlyy Al-Din 
(p. 82, 1968) gives us a clear idea of the use in the modern Arabic novel 
of Arabic i zed foreign vocabulary items. 
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2. Developments pertaining to Arabic expressions and sentences 
influenced by foreign languages with regard to derivation and visage of 
some of their vocabulary and lexical implications. Some of the writers 
who were educated or lived in the West are inclined to vise expressions* 
and sentences of this type, examples of whom are: halim baiakat, Jabra 



Ibrahim Jabra, Layla 1 .abakki, 
exp r • -s si ons : 


The following are examples 


t* jl LU J 1 .i>: 


‘He took the plane 1 


- 11 


r p rog r amme d 1 earn! ag * 




* the scientific field* 


j-iji 


the starry night* 


» bo 


*a sturrv skv* 



J-f 
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r Lo mould man 1 
'delectable trances' 



3. Linguistic developments pertaining to certain grammatical con- 
structions, especially the use and meaning of certain particles found 
in those constructions. I rave noticed, for example, that contemporary 
Arabic uses certain constructions containing certain negative particles 
which have, since classical times, undergone changes in meaning and 
usage. Seme particles have taken or new meaning while the meanings 
of others have become broader, ami the use of still others has fallen 
oi f markedly. The constructions containing the negative particle 
la mm a 'not yet f which negates trie event in the past connected with the 
present, is now Very rare. ( e.v found only eight examples of it in 
the 25 books thet I have examined. It is worth mentioning that these 
examples appeared in the writings of Taiia Hussein, Hikhael Nuaimy, Mahmoud 
Taymour and j<ahdi Al-M.jkhsumi , all of whom are of writers who appeared 
and matured before the Second Vcrld War. 

On the other hand, g ' la_m 'didn't' which is mainly used to negate 
an event in the past, is now frequently used to negate the past whose 
result is still present. I have found many examples containing the 
negative part icle f - Lam indicating negation uf an act in the past 
connected with the present, as in the following examples: 

f - j c ^ — r — J pj'i I £ a-*.— * A — ^ — i 

• 1 — r j ~' — o y r Ljjf ^ I ^ — o y-£ — Jl 

Likewise, the use of constructions containing ha 1 which indicates a 

negative sense inferred from intonation in the sentence, has become 
very infrequent. 1 have found only three examples of this type in the 
books that I have read. 



Regarding *.V la.it a er.J : in which grammarians call negative 
particles, their use has become uncustomary or nonexistent today. 

Other categories of sviii ;.-: have also been affected by developments 
similar to those of negation. i have found that grammatical construc- 
tions beginning with the hul (tin 1 e j rcirns t an t i a 1 clause) such as 

j L^o J jL. LLJ I j .t- j 1 1 nus r j fat an ^ 1 1 a a? i r at u mu sa a i i r a t un , 'the plane is 

traveling last 1 , or those in which the JinJ. implies comparison like 
1 ' * J — — I ' 1 ] L aja :;-a ■*_l.q_i_tiu ? ,is ad an 1 the cat attacked (like) 

a lion' or other constructions where the meaning of the hal is an 
affirmation of the content of the sentence before it " j ^ ^ ^ " 

xaliil ?abuuka rah liman 'Knalil is your father, as being merciful 1 — all have 
become rare, for 1 have not yet found any example of them.^ Likewise, 
grammatical constructions in whit h the h7i\_ complicates the meaning in an 
indirect Way have become so iufrtqucut (hat t.uy are now confined to the 
rare grandiose slyK . 1 he following two examples from ^ M 
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?as s a xs iyy a a t u .. 1 T b s r u u n by Xalnud lay incur ( p . 2 3) an* the be,- L 
i 1 lust rat ions of this: 



i 





J — tv . 

.... u' 



.ji 



’ Of 

'JUJJ 




And also his description of Ahmad Arc i n (v . 41): 



>UJf 



oLj C J.**— < —< £-4 

• • • • ( xyi 



L_> (_> 



U ^1 " 






Jj- • t 1 j 



I jU 



.1 



The developments cent i cine* J above ate not intended to be a generaliza- 
tion but a description of the deve Uy .-merit s viiich the grammar of contemporary 
Arabic is under, :eing. We will puMi-1: in detail a] 1 of the syntactic 
developments which have happened t u the numerous categories of syntax in 
special articles, niter replete data ,in available end analyzed scientif- 
ically ; ir.d precisely, relying on living e>;a\ple!^ derived Iron, literary 
books which are now available. 

4. Developments pertaining to the composition of Arabic sentences 
and the construction o: their words as well the use of punctuation 
narks, following modern trends in writing. Today we often find Arabic 
novels and plays whose authors do net pay attention to the old rules of 
punctuation or senten.’e length rani the compu i t i on nt its parts. 



o 

ERIC 

MfljiaigfimijLai 

i J 



A net e glance it ti:e vi i L i :u.-; -if Ih^au Ahdu l-i)uddou> , hiila 
Ba 'labakk i j hull;.) burbat, Aedu i 1 ail A ] - 0u\. a i rv and Mahuud 'lay;. our and 
at some of the re< -eut novels by r..v i i a Al-linkiijj gives us a clear idia 
about their use ol which . < m t i:.-te in length between i'iie 

word to a lino ur M*-r--. Vi«;.L -it i I'.wt ; ,jl* i in here i. the con- 



sideration ol writers of mod- rn V.V.-tein rales- 

as {) 1 .'iu.-'iii'iiL t>! L'X.m. t- , '.u rled.-. tad e>: 1 i ■: it i : j i; art 

wall as ether matter.-, ea vhKh tin v t e.b t .a Ivies os 



• f ;v.r,u. t u 1 1 i 'm uoh 

; o-'s l : i •• .a : , as 

■: 1 t i ;; a:’*, .a^ed. 



* ! th 
f or 



”u an -in wi 1 1. i ■■> 

'■in,; tie r ig,ht >■;' 

?.j1 i'o;u « u! r iiaa »<:. t he 
jb ", eit in t ; e bands u* b-i 1 i ;■ 
ol ptert.dti.ie and tie ft I’: ;»-n I 



i 't 



Jn add i t i < to the , we in-tiie tli.it s*j:w 
abide ay :lv set ■ iinciplc-. which prrvu 
pr.'rj fly la the \\ i , un'c thir-. ;*• a 
subject of the s i Li I.V' 1 . Thi Vel' 5 - and 
Barakal , lor , a?e e..u il iu t < .. 

(in tile- sen ten ce ) . lit- f o J 1 ew i e:-;r ■. r; l f re:. ihirakat ' s beck 

li s j» • rl ' .cau.i L i; . 1 1 jT i » : ? ij A-. J J y a| i r "ihe rttan l T ’ lia- 
Sail o t- r c i i . L . Sea’ tiw 43, i V6 '<;• ‘ i 1 ! ast r it i ter u> tin* <Ji ve J ep: c-k l •- 
just -ten t ie'-ncc . 

' J.1 y i c i v y, Lw -Vb ' 

/' : ^ ' J * f d.^ S * — k'''-' 1 l fc_ ► , . « 






:» u 'U. i — 1 l 
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T • * I 0^ J I j — /' j J. J ' a <d-L* — v —-.' J> J J ^ _v" i ' — ' ^ ! £ J*-'- 

A study of the development of pros, literary styles, as well as the 
linguistic changes which they affected in form and content, reveals that 
all of them have happened naturally as required by our living conditions 
and contemporary life. The environment where we live with all its 
cultural and social influences is that which dictates what we write. 

As a result of this, whatever the differences among prose styles today, 
they are all appropriate fur our surroundings, our language and our 
reality. In fact, all of these differences in style and the resulting 
linguistic developments clearly point out the flexibility of contemporary 
Arabic and its pliability in ox>, ress i nr cost ideas and meanings with 
accuracy, profundity and ease. 



The noticeable variety in today's prose stylos can be attributed 
to the use of the language to express a diversity of cultural anc 
social scenes. A.s long as contemporary writers consider modern literary 
principles in the handling oj their subjects, present social and literary 
life as their eyes see it, and make an effort to serve the public masses 
which they address or to serve Arab!'* culture and at t which they represent, 
it i s not necessary that they all vrrtc in one style for a common single 
goal. Had they lone so, our literature today would be characterized bv 
weakness <ind constraint instead of strength and expansion. 



This is with regard to the literary prose styles. A.s for the 
influences which modern literarv trends have introduced to Arabic prose, 
such as the new treatment of the subject matter, the use of punctuation 
marks, the use of foreign word - and expressions and the derivation of new 
Arabic words, they do not mar our contemporary Arabic language or our 
prose writers. Faith In renewal, in liberation, in the harmony between 
our writings and contemporary Jiie and in all the influences they receive 
from modern trends in writ 1 : 1 / and education is necessary these dav . 

Tlie re is an advantage in them fm u^, an enlightenment for our minds, 
nourishment for our literature and strength fur car language. 



V:ie (hi i rent* Seientitie Academy works hard to create Arabic equivalents 
for lorcign words ur • xp res- i ons . If these Arabic equivalents would come 
at the right Lime, writers would appreo late and use them, and, naturally, 
readers would approve and accept ther . On tin- oilier hand, if they come 
late or if they do not give tic: piioise meaning which the foreign words 
do, especially with regard to na. ea ef iiiuchitHiy and scientific equipment 
and mod i ca 1 and artist it. di ;cuv» r !«•*•, lh«. n the use of the Aiabicizec' 
fer». i gn words themsi Ives will ln' tome r.ei - cer.;neu, because tlieir meaning 
i s <. omp lute and c 1 eat . 
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Likewise* the use of the colloquial language in certain modern 
novels and plays to portray the events and characters in a more true- 
to~life fashion is a gain which makes our literature deal with teal 
life. Whether or not this phenomenon is drawn from foreign literatures 
or obtained as a result of the natural development which both Arab 
and world literatures are experiencing, there is no doubt that it is a 
sound phem .uenon , right in its path and goal. And so long as its use 
is confined to discussion or arguments for genjine literary objectives, 
harm will not ensue from it. 

flic fear which certain writer.' and critics have had recently, 
lamely that the use of simple styles which employ colloquialisms and 
certain foreign words * a corrosive to the Arabic language and destructive 
of its grammatical f oundat ions , is built on fancy, not fact. The concern 
of the advocates of the simple style with content and L lice i r consideration 
of the popular classes for whom they write is not a condemnation of the 
Arabic language and its grammar, but rather a simplification and render- 
ing of it appropriate to the cultural and intellectual levels of these 
classes. Indeed, what comes from this state oi affairs is simply the 
disappearance of the use of syntactic constructions which do not state 
our ideas clearly, and in an easily digestible way. The developments we 
observed in the use of certain negative constructions and the hal in 
contemporary prose writings is the best proof of that . The tendency of 
s i m p 1 c style writers not to use negative particles showing indirect 
negation (such as the negative sense inferred from intonation when 
using Jjt ) , or the ccmpreheusi on of the meaning, of the waul*, sentence 
by considering what precedes and fellows it when using oV and 
; or the common use today of the particle of negation f- to 
indicate negation ef a past event connected will, the present tin.e~-.all 
of these things have not end will not ham: the Ainbic language or offend 
its grammatical rules, The same thing can be saiu of the avoidance hv 
those who use the simple and middle st\!es of the use of the bul at the 
beginning of the sentence, or their avoidance of using it. 1 : !• an 
adjective, and (this can be exit tided; other stand nds of "eloquent e ir 
where writers e niter their attention or. form and emhe 1 J i shment , instead 
of conveying, tie running, ’n a clear, eu.~,v manner. 

In oriel , Arabic prese has hci. n undergoing a courst of complete 
slab! 1 j "/at 5 on si, we World War II. fin; vxn.rpU* cited in the first part 
of tills article gtn etly Ue.ifv to the development of pros'- .*tyles and 
subjects in agre- r.* r. I with the contemporary modern spirit. Although 
these developments had begun to show up during World V l 1 and had 
begun to inert- iso shortly prier to World War i!, they nun Ihcb <s had 
matur'd <u:d :* t i’ i 1 . /S«_d in the y» ur* vh U h iidlovd the last war. Whereas 
we used to find controversy, ran*, or and occu itien prevailing among pro- 
Worlil War II groups, of writers, vi sie t!,a; all that h.as in on reversed 
to solidarity, under.*', a. line and l1.*s«juss utter the v: it . And wlu reus 
we use I to Mid writ* rs in the ;mst holding, : irmly in tradition ,ind 
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conservatism, and others zealously embracing the new and original, ve 
see most writers today drawing from contemporary literary sources, 
even those who still long for the use of the old traditional ;tyle. 
Hence, it is possible for modern Arabic prose to be in direct contact wi 
with the life of the people, influencing spiritual, social and political 
factors. A spirit of research and analysis appeared in it and it 
became more and more inclined toward concern with meaning and form 
together . 

Nowadays the rapprochement has become so obvious among groups of 
writers that ve find some of them using varied styles rather than only 
one, according to the exigencies of trie circumstances and occasions of 
writing. As a result it ha^ become difficult, as mentioned earlier, 
to distinguish one group from another, except in generalities. 

We have already seen how this diversity in contemporary literary 
styles is necessary to our literature and our people, because it opens 
the field to all people, despite their differences in type and their 
disparity in culture and concepts, in order that they may drink from 
it as much as they want. Y or it is unjust in a time such as this time 
of ours that we restrict the field of prose writing to one style or to 
one faction of writers. The logic of contemporary life and the nature 
of people In it particularly demand varied colors in literature, and 
not just one. 

The testimony which 1 have given while talking about negation and 
ha 1 are but a few examples of the actual developments which have 
occurred within our con temporary Arabic prose. These developments, 
and others similar to them, confirm to us our contemporary writers 1 
awareness of the necessity of having concord between the stylo and 
language which the writer employs on the one hand, and between the 
writer, Ills style aid the occasions of writing on the other . The 
inclusion of this concord in Arabic prose styles has great importance, 
lor it explains to us clearly all the developments which have occurred, 
such as the use or non-use of sore particles and syntactic constructions 
in accordance with the demands of styles an' occasions together. 

And now 1 would like to conclude this article with the following 
statement: If out goal is to keep our modern Arabic prose alive, 
progressing with our modern life, harmonious with both -.Titers and 
readers, we cannot but accpt with satisfaction t ho modern developments 
which have occurred in our contemporary prose and which have granted it 
flexibility in expression and image, case in description and understand- 
ing. As a matter of fact, die power of language in expression and pre- 
sent] t ion and its power in description and clarification, come from the 
wny in which sentences art constructed and in which elements are 
arranged, die cotigruity of the . tyh- employed with the exigencies of 
the circumstances, and also from adhering to tne general basic 
principles observed in writing Arabic prose, \( at anv time we find 
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any prose literary work which is so weak in its composition and 
construction that there is no strong connection between its elements, 
we must reject it and wage war against it, whether its style be simple 
or eloquent* 



Footnotes 

^This is a translation of the preceding article n Arabic 1 / . - f «'li 
has been submitted t»» a Lebanese journal for publication* 

2 C . , 

See pages 34, of this article. 

3 

The examples cited here are taken from ? an V 3 hw u- lw na f i 1 r 'i,io 
Complete Grammar* by Abbas llassan (Volume JL, Second Edition. p*j« 338- 
383, 1968). 
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